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A study wae conducted to revieH^fth© progress that ' 
local CITA iponsors and llAs have nafle towards /feoXlaboration^ An 
analysia iras lad^ of early priai iponsors and LlA^^gperlence uridet 
IBDPA btsed upon firat three parte of a four-^pl^^ evaluation 
conducted by the National Council on Eaployaent p.oiicy oS^^^tWh 
ilfl#ientation in 37 CITA priie sptonsorships* Thm iiplementation 
study inciudea extensive discussion about CETA-LIA agreements^ the 
nchanica of local change and the difficulties encountered along the 
road to collaboration. Data for analyzing channeli of influence to 
local achccls other than ClTA priine sponsors were obtained from a 
nuaber of interviewSr leetings and ^"mini^case studies" in Baltimore^ 
Harylaridp and Springfield and Columbus^ Ohio^ oonducted in the luimer 
and fall of 197B. interviews were. held with representatives of those 
naticnal educational organizations or institutions which previously 
had taken action to stlaulate or reinforce linkages between the 
eaucatlcn ccBmunity and the employment/training coBmunityr or were in 
a position to ihf luence'^e educatior coaBunity to do so* It was 
concluded that (1) it will take time and folloir-up policies for 
interest in IIDPA to buildi and that <2) this must begin at the^ local 
level, (CT) 
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' ^ ^.VsumRY 0^ FILINGS Ar^D REC^ 

• ■ ■ . ■ , 
- I ' ■ ■ - ■ "-' . ^ 

. CwHnt Policy ' , . • . ' 

" ; -) , ' - 

, ' Ont of "^he KaTlmarks*of the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act has bfeeri Its Repeated emphasts on linking local CETA prime spensor 
employment and'*train4ng programs with other local agencies. The various 
mandates for collaboration have Produced fevf^ results , howeverj for laqk of 
mechanisms to. facilitate the process of* or of incentives sufficient to 
bvercdme the obstacles to cooperation. ^ 



The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 *inclu(^es 
the; asua1-^ortattons f or^con aboratton , espectal ly^ betyreen CETA sponsof s ^ - 
and Tocal education agencies, But the Act also includes a specific mechanism 
to spur it: ii provision under the Youth Employment and Trainitig Program ^ 
reserytng 22 percent of eacrt sponsor's formula allocation to be administered ^ 
under the terms of an agreement bjrtween the sponsor and the local education 
agency (agencies), ^ ' 

vv, The importance of the YETP 22 percent set=aside ^annot be over- 
stated. It has let In motion the forces neceisary for genuine collaboration 
between the educdtioh estabTishment and the employment and training 
establishment. In Isolated instanjCeSr usually where schools and CETA offices 
were aifeady working together, alfernative education programs and other joint 
ventures are thfiving.^ ^ - ' . ^ ^ 

The 22 percent set-asj^e appears to be necessary* but it is not - 
sufficient' for coTlaboration, 'For the most part^.the results of CETA-LEA 
collaboration are uncertain* formal agreements notwithstanding, because 
there are considerable impediments to progress in the collaborative process,. 
Administrative and substantive differences between the two institutions^ stand, 
in the wav, Nonflnanclal incentives (or the remo^^al of disincentives), are ' 
necessary along with more sybstantive guidance with regard to program niodels 
and institutlonaT roles. So far% there i^s no defin^e policy or set^of 
mechanisms to' move the tentative CETA-LEA partnership beyond their present 
stage. . v ^ ^ \ V 

.In the final analysis^ collaboration between the manpower and 
education establishments can be lauccessful onlypNf it is accepted at the ' 
^ local level. The challenge is coaxing along thb two disparate parties; 
leases of healthy CETA-LEA partners^igs as^welT as cases In which, there are 
"^'chronic ill feelings between CETA prime sponsors and local educators bear out ^ 
the conclusion that financia] incentives alone are not sufficient to push 
the collaborative programs a<lready established beyond the rudimentary stagesV.^ 
or even sustain th6 progress achipved so far. Because of the arfiilnls-tratdve 
authorltyi^at local CETA sponsorr^aVe to ^e Department of L^or, tpy 
can be "won over" by way of the norma] prime sponsor channel: ¥u.tAecause 
Ideal schools have n^ccopntabll Ity to the Labor Department and littli 
accountability to th^^.S, Office of Education^ the route for influencing 

- 1 i i - 
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them rtnjst Be less diffict. They certainly cannot |be coerced. . Instead, mo^elS| 
for policies, ppbgrams, and collaboration are needed.. If they can be used^^o* 
convinae lacal, educators about the Importance. of empliyment and training / - 
programs for youth, the ■validity of a' role for them in those initi^tiyesA 
and the feasibility of developing those roles, perhaps their cooperation can 
be won CETA prime spensors, hoVfe^r, art not the ones to provide LEA officials 
with information or guidance. While they are. applying the outside pressure for 
dhange In schools, they are not equippedi nor do they have' the standing 4n "*he 
education comnunity to direct such change'. The objective theh>is to utilize 
alternate channels for Influencing, local education po>icymakers, 

The Next Ste 




The U.S. Department of Labor Is already relying on the cooperation 
of educators in a number of Interest groups and associations to Identify 
exemplary employment .and training progra<iis basedMn schools and models-tor 
col fiborat ion 'Between schools and CETA prime sporfsors. The Department has 
also undertaken a number of joint programs with the H-S. Office of Education 
in tmplementing -acd evaluatina_l|DBA. The leadership m ttje Office of Career 
iducation and Bureauof Adult and Vocational Education has been especially 
codSerative, endarsing the concept of CETA-UEA partnerships and using the 
access they have to local schools' to 'provide Ideas and encourage progress. 
Addttional measures and a .clear articulation of some current ad hoc poTicies 
seem necessary though, - . , ■ 

* * 1 Because institutTons seeamost subject to change In response to 
pressure Initiated from the outs.ide and endorsed on the inside, the Department 
of Labor ought to continue Its stnategies of relying on education groups that 
already support a manpower-education partnership for youth, to persuade • 
other educators. „ , 

' " 2 Changing Institutions by adding an new functions is probably i 
'easier than'changing them by adapting old functions to serve^new purposes. 
Although the U S Office of Education. Is Gflbperating with the Department ot 
Labor in supporting the new-initiatives under YEDPA, there are education_ 
laws already on the books that can serVe some* of'^he same purposes as YEDPA. 
USOE'ought to review Implementation of .those laws arid determane whether they 
might be Implemented differently to better comp>ement YEDPA. 

' ¥ ' 

3 A common complaint in the e.ducat1on community Is that educators 
(with the exception of vocational educators) were not cpnfiulted during the 
development of YEDPA. Debate skippBd the question of whethp education 
• should take, a role in employment and tpining programs, in favor ot the 
matter of defining how education shoul| be 'involved. , 

( Because educators feel fEDPAS&5 done to theni, il^^tll >.l a&ks the 
whole-hearted 'suVp^H of even the Washington education establishment, to 
say notMng of other educators arcxund. the country. The single most feasible 
strategy for coalescinq support of the education and employment and training 
institutions around a s^hgle purpose might be to create a shared.vested 



intersst bitwesn th©n by deyeloping new legislatioff througfi joint proce^ 
1nv6l^iiTg.Wycat1on and'm 

J 4i Because of the federal character of traditional -^mpl^ymeht artd 
training programs and the reluctance of the federal government to take an 
. actlviif role In local education affaihi,|the notion of CETA-LEA linkages 
may pose si^me^hing of a dnenma for policymakers concerned with maintatnihg 
the autonorny of local schools* But sinc^e LEA cooperation in YETP is optional^ 
for sq<hqols, policymakers should not adopt th^ alternative, suggested by 
some educators of\givjng LEAs unilateral authority over YETP set-aside funds. 
This is becaus'^e where sponsors have abdicated, authority 'over the set-aside, 
the resulting school programs frequently have been conducted without regard ' 
to overall YETP program objectives or other CETA youth programs* A lacfc of 
prime sponsor authority 1n *these cases, has reduced the effectiveness of 
YEIPA dollars and^ more imporytantlys; provides 1 ittle^ incentive or pressure 
for changing the programs schools /proyjde or^ Improving their services to 
economically disadvantaged youth. . ■ ■ ) / 

In ordar to assure the independence of LEAs^ howivers while giving 
thejn ^ei^iece of the manpower pie^ nt/might be des>rable to funnel a portion* 
of ^what W^TT^therviist be prime sponSpr allocat*ions down to the local level 
by way of state education, agencies ^ ^nd require LEA officials to adtninlster^ 
that money under the terms of an agreement negotiated with CETA sponsors* ^'^""^ 

\ ^ 5* Whatever the respective roles that CETA sponsors and LEAs may 

tate In jointly-supported local edbcatlon/Uraihing/employment "systerfis" for ^ 
youth, the jdevelopment of such systems wi Intake time. National policymakers 
ought to take this into account in establishing objectives ajid timetableSj 
or expectations wi>l outrun what is* feasible. 



. » ■ ■ . , ' INTRODUCTION * ' 

" . ' . The .Youth Employment' and Oemonstratioh Projects Act of 1977 
(PL 95-93, Title III) is the federal government's m%t recent response to . 
the crisis of youth unemployment. It 1s an add-on to CETA but includes 
provisions that present a, marked departure from past federaT manpowtr 
.Initiatives, One of the most important features of the 1377 legislation 1s 
. 1;fs emphasis on tying local manpower programming for youth to the system 
of public education* Both tHe Youth Comhunity Conservattori and Improvement • 
Projects (YCCIP) and the Youth ^Employment and Travhing Program (YETP) call ' *^ 
for development and reinforcement of linkages , between a coOTTiunity*s 
employment-training iCETA) organizatidn and its local education agencies 
(LEAs). More significantly, under YETP, a minimum o^ 22, percent of each 
local fpfDnspr*s all ocaft'lo Is resirved ta be 'admlntstefed und&r' the: terms ^ 
of a pirlme sponsor-LEA joi^ntl^approved program fon employment and training 
services. , > - - • 

^ ' *■ , 

, . Although the notion of mixing education with employment and traintng 

"1s neither radical nor novel, col laboration between schools and manpower 
a^^enQies has seldom come easy. Coaxing local manpower administrators^ 
thou|h not simpler is 'a fairly direct process, thanks .to the accountability they^ 
have to the U.S. Department of Labor, But convincing officials and teachers 
in LEAs is another story. Numerous conditions and inf^luenees affect the 
posture /Of L€A^ towardt"' joiitlng education ^^d manpower service^^or YEDP^ , - 
eligible youtii% *Some of these grow out^f school policy reTirtfed, for ^ ^ 
exifljplev to length of the school day cjMential itig pC sti^fT, the awprd 
of aaademic cr^dit^ or out of experience ^schools have ha^^rerving economically 
disaclvantaged^ youth or undarachievers. Other factors affecting L£As' 
postiir^ tb>/ards 0 inlying manpower and education grow out'of a complex -network 
of Influence exerted by interest groups with thenr often confl tcting . 
obo^ctives, progi^s and procediJres. These various infTuences are coinpllQated 
further by a T|Ss'THan ti'dy netwo,rk of governmental Interests (tederal , state 
and local^j the many) prbfessi^oqaV organizations ^n^presenting-^e or another 
speciali-zed co^sti tu§n^y , the irtt6rnal organlzation^f a .local school s^^stem^ ^ 
■and Its constituencies' in the c.ommuhity it serves. ' . 

evidence collected so^far' in case studies conduc^ted ./by the 



National Ctun&Tl on Employment Polt^cy on imple^entatton of TEDPAi It ik. 
Qleair tha.t the' 2S percent jet-^ide Wr CETA-LtA. igrefments is^^^^sefur . 
4tart1pg point for lmproving rf latia»|shi^s between local CETA ip^^njors airo 
sphoojs , and^r'deVfeloplng'^insti tutlonal^c tut tnaT, ^lone 

is no'€ su/ficient for odtaihiRg^tTie ^teveT of results demanded by. existing 
program goals. ^ ^ ^ J 



It is the purpose of this r^ppft first jto** re,view the progress that 
1^ local CETA Sj^'on'sors and LEAs have .friade collaboration, and then to 

I of fer^^some' str^tfgies lT3r^ improving tht diirability pnd Tfeng-term' usefulness 
,Qf ti^eijoint CETA-L£A veTitures* In order to acbieve the %econtl pucppse of; 
thi^' rep6rt, it is necessary l^o Identify and analyie the djvlrse influences 
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■thit beir on puBljc schools fas they estaBl ish procidCiriS* and mak€ policy, [ 
.and to persuatfe them to lupport art expanded/sch#l role in youth enffployment 
and traln+tTg^programs, • ^ 



Thi presumption- of this report is that nn formula^inj^ ^dl |cy» .school ^ 
administrators look beyond financtal Incentives fjr their policy cues. Federal 
and state laws^ regulations and guidelines, and tne1r 'accompanyiJig legislative 
histories^ of Gourse, are Important./ But so too^tm^he platformSs statements 
of bel.lef and' objectives of professional or political natiorial^and state 
-organizations ^ and professional journals, reportsi and research. More direct 
approaches Involving workshops, seminars^ lectures, or^l 1n1cs/for local staff 
also shape local pbl1c5^, ^ / ^ ' 

' Th1$ analysis starts with a review of prime sponsdr-LfA ew^erienge ^ 
unier YEDPA s6 far.. It then Investigates the sj^stems of governance ^under 
which LEAs operates the less formal networks of Influence upon thepfi* aiid the 
part they have played in advancing YEDPA goals in loca? school systems. 

■ ^ • ' " ■ ^ - 

' " ■' • ■ ■ METHODOLOGY,- 

^ — ' ^ j ■ . ^ ' ' ■ ' ' 

Thf analysis of earfy prime s.ponsors, and LEA experience under 
^fEppA YETP In paVticular is based upon the first three parts of a four- 
!part evaluation cohduc^ed by the National Council on Employment Policy of^ 
YEpPA implementation in 37 CETA prime sponsofshjps , Jhe Implementation ^ t 
study includes *e\tens1*ve discussion ^abqtit CETA-LEA^|J^reements , the mechanics 
of local change and the diff IcuTttes encduntfered^along ! the road to collaboration 
The findings most useful fw this analysis jre 1#i .the second and third 
impTementatlon rep9rts, August 1978' and Marph 1979 respectively. 

Data for the second pBr^t of t^his report analyzing channels of . 
influence to lodil schools other than CETA prtme sponsors, were obtained 
figom a number of interviews^, meetings and "mini -case studies*' conducted . 
An tha SummfT^and Fall ^of 1978. Intefvlew^ were held during July, August 
and September 1978 with representatives of those nattonal educational ^ 
organizations dr institutions which. previou|ly had takeh' actton to stimuTate 
or reinforce 11'nkages ttetween the education'^'^^orTiTiunlty and the employment/ 
.training community or were^ in ji position to influence the education* 
community to do so. The organ1eati©ns represented in these inr^rviews were: 



American Vocational ^pt^lation ,{60,flOQ vodatior] 

^American Personnel rnkGuidefhce Association (4^,000 guidance^ ^ 
^ i , and counsering specialists) ^ * 

/f-- Na^tional Parent-Teacher Association (6.: 5 mllli&n me^bershipi ^ 

' J "^r^'Natlonal School Boards 'Association ( 16,000 ^loqal school X/ 
districts) ^' . " ^ . 

" / , f 

Council of Great City Schools (28 largest urban school systems ) . 



, .".v^Ameri dan Association of School Admmistrators (20|000 members*) 

-~ Institute for Educational Leacjership j 

^ American' Federation of Teachers (2,50(7 locals) . \^ 

' — Afnerican Association of Community and Junior CoTfeges 
(925, comunity xol lege members of the 1*235 extsting) \ 

r National Manpower Institute^ Work-Educatloh Consortium 

(33 eonmunities) ^ . 



r 



National Governors * Association (all states) * ^ ^ 

National Conference of State LeglsiatuNs (represents , 
7,600 state legislators) ■ ^ v ' . ^ _ ^ 

Council of Chief State School Of ficers . (al 1 states) ■ 

National Association of State Boards of Education (51 of 
57 state boards) % . ' 

^ Office of Career Education, U,S, Off1ce*^of Education 

^\ Bureau of Vocational, Occupational and Adult Education, 

U.S. Office of Education 

, '^Mini-case study" visits were made to the City of Baltimore and* 
the Ma ^^yl and State Education Agency and to Springfield and Columbus, Ohio^^ 
and the Ohio Education Agency. The community visits were not undertaken 
wi fb^' the^^pectation that universal or definitive strategies could be 
'formula|e3. ^^Rather, the objective was t© map the local leverage points in 
a^ sinal 1 . number* of schoo\ systems 1n order to provide some notion of the 
^complexities of the mechanics of CETA-LEA collaboration and the size of 
Achieving that^ On a grand scale.. The conclusions are merely suggestive of 
the^ ntfrional, picture, and^might be regarded mainly as hypotheses for testing 
vyith furthfr research or issues that ought to be considered In the' process ^ 
,df policy formulation. 



• ' ■ WHY MIX SCHOOL AND WORK? 

^ One of the most Important features of YEDPilft 1s the provision 
rsservlng a minimum of 22 percent of each' prime sponsor's allocation under 
the Youth Empioyment and Training Program to be admnnistired under the terms 
of an agreemeEit between the sponsor and local educa/tion agencies. The 
prtfvisloi^'was inc^iftled in the law in the hopes thai It would provide an 
Incentive for schools and CETA systems to work together* In the words of 
Senator Jacob Javits, a co-sponsor of the provisiohi 

competition between prime sponsors and local 
education agencies has been the rule^ wnile 
cooperation. h|is been the exception. Tnere 1s a 
. , fiead to nudge^^ese two competliig systems closer *- 

togfthers so tnat the In-school labor force can be 
^ served in a more efficient and sensibl/e manner. ' 

Citing the Senate report on YEDPA, he added^ . 

V The Committee believes it is essential that cooperation 

take place between prime sponsors anq local education' ' 
agencies in providing employment oppprtunities and 
training and supportive services for youths enrolled 
in school. In the ahsence of such linkages, in-school 
youtti may^ontin'Ue to b^Eerved by two separate and 
competing ael 1 very .syStelTis which bifurcate their labor 
/f^-market experience at a critical stage of their 

transition between school and work,* , 

The Department of^ Labor willingly adopted^ as one of its objectives, the tying 
together of education and. CETAs but expressed a tone of caution: 

__ _ » -1 ^ 

/T/he mandate for a local education agency 
^ (LEAj-CETA agreement will not by itself achieve 

educational reform or a significant restructuring of 
service delivery systems in fnost cases. We see jt 
as*a way to make the 'education and manpower "camps"' 
sit down and talk together about their problemSi^ . i 

^ progress, and airfis in dealing with youth.** 

Not willing to put all its eggs intone basket, the DepartmA^t 
provided discretionary money to support a number of exemplary 1n-schMl youth/ 
job programs and stressed ties between sponsors and LEAs for the purpose of 
awarding 'academic" crfedit under the Youth Community Conservation and 



^ Congressional Record , Senat^e, July 21 , 1977 , p, S-12558. 

**Office of Yo'uth Programs, U.S. .Departmint of Labor, "A Planning 
^Charter for the- Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977," 
August 1977, pp/ 7-8. ' - 
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Improvement Projects- ncCIPL. The Youth Incentive Entmement ^ilot Pj^ojects 
(YIEPP). an experlmentallnitiati ve testing whether a guarantee* job . 
incouriges youths to stay in' school requiref.Hy virtue of its des-ign, some 
dearie of cooperation between sponsors and schools. But cooperation under 
YCCIP is occurring genfrally where sponsors and schools were already getting 
along. Hnaer YIEPP, sb^e degree' of copper^tion was necessary for sponsors 
to survive the stiff competitHon for the limited number of ^^EPP g''a."Hk„«nt 
Furthlrmore, less than 4 percent of all sponsorships were awarded entit^dipnt ^, 

projects. . » ; 

The firs? interesting question then is not whether schools and prime 
sponsors- can work together; there are always the exceptions to prove they 
can The question is. Instead, can such cooperation be encouraged across 
all sponsorships, even where there 1s no history of cooperation between 
schools and the manpower community? Or, more to the point, how effective 
has tfrr current 22 percent set-asjde under YETP been in encouraging locil _ 
schools and CETA prime sponsors to work together? A second question- is, it 
other strategies are needed, what might they be? 

^ IS 22 PERCENT ENOUGH? 

The education establishment is, by reputation, a rigid and inflexible 
one that some critics say changes only slowly. But the last two decades have 
demonstrated that public schools are not totally isolated from changes in 
the rest of society, and that they can respond to policy emphases coming out^^ 
of Washington as different societal needs have appeared or as findings .from 
research dictated better ways of accomplishing existing goals. In the -port- 
Sputnik era, science and math instruction were upgraded in order to help 
'put America'^ technologi-cal research and. development on a par with that ot tne 
'Soviet Unioni sex, drug a'nd alcohol education, counseling and guidance 
services, and career educa'tlon have all been responses to more recent concerns. 

Unfortunately, the public schools, by arid large, have not shown • 
much predisposition to particlpatfi =1n youth employoient and training despite 
more than- 15 years of coexistence with local programs. But at least part 
of the reluctance to change can t?e attributed to the fact that the changes 
implied in the calls for a greater education role in the employment and 
training administration have not been coming from within the education 
establishment, but^from outside,' frequerltly as part of an explicit criticism 
of public education. And while there are ample precedents for important 
changes in American public education, there are really no precedents for 
' change as controversial as that embodied in YETP being forced by. agents outside 
the education establishment. 

• Evaluations of the implementa-tion of YEDPA, nevertheless, show 
that YEDPA Is contributing to some change.that appears necessary, but is far 
from sufficient #r long-lasting and useful Insti tutionaT change.. 

-YETP In particular has succeeded In shifting the immedl^e focus 
of deba^ among local jducators from the question of whether education should 



play a 0l1berate role in enharicing the employability of youth, to what 
thai role sHould be. Ttiis does not mean that educators have decided that 
empToyment ahd tralnirTg can mix with education. Local educators art now 
engaged in ifiltlatlves that try the mixs though. The implication 1s ^that 
when afhd if .the first debate is resumed^ it will have more basis in ^ 
experience than conjecture. * * 

In the first year., there has been a record of some success and 
really no instances of outrfgh^ faflure among the 37 prime sponsors examined , 
by the YEDPA Implementation study sponsored by the National Counpil on 
Employment Policy, * , ^ 

' Co'operia.tion between prime sponsors and local schools is not an 
.untried concept,; anii^r many areas, there is a history of joint efforts that 
predate CETAi There, YETP money 1s paying for work experience components 
added^Qn to dar^fr awareness and skill training, and in some ihstanceSt Is 
providing monW tor extra staff in the LEAs or for liaison staff between 
LEAs and prime sponsors. ' ^ . 

Most prime sponsors, however^ started with no established links, -\ 
Before YEDpA they and the respective local schools ^operated in relative 
Isolation in spite of their supposed cormon interestf preparing youths for 
adulthood. The effect of YEDPA in these areas is more noticeable and, 
hence, more dramatic. Virtually all prime sponsors succeeded In sighing 
agr^eements with the local schools. But, many of the initial agreements^ 
were not thought through in* the crisis climate oifi .impl ementation , and reflected 
more the aspirations of some enlightened individuals (and the rhetoric of the 
Department of Labor) than feasible prospectives for action. The hasty, 
mid=semester Start of the first year programs did not provide adequate^ 
opportunity for them to be properly implemented. The prevalent pattern 
for the second year of programs^in the 1978-1979 school year was , to simply 
continue the first year designs. ' ^ 

_ ■ * ^ 

I Even with a second year for extending programs under CETA-LEA 

agrefements, local CETA sponsors and LEAs ^re almost certainly not going to 
be able to put in place the kind or^qu^lity of collaborative programs 
envisioned by the architects of YEOPA, because the pnocess of getting the 
two systems to work together requires more than an^^ordfrly planning^ and 
implementation period. The process requires solutions to some , fundamental 
problems that underlie attempts to cbllaboration , and ti'me for local planners ■ 
to find alternate routes around major barriers. 

Pulling The Systems Togeth er 

, The process of pulling together the education and employment and . 
training institutions i'l occurring in two phases. The first is one of 
administrative detente and the second Is ^substantive col laboration . In the 
familiarization process leading up to administrative detente, CETA sponsbrs 
have been trying to live down bad local histories of manpower-education • 
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relations or the more general problem , of a bad CETA reputation, and then 
"gtttfng past the frictions caused by pr6cedura1 differences between the two 
establishments. Thanks possibly to Its separate authorizing legislation and . 
the fact that considtrable resources are, earmarked for local schools, YtuPA 
was not perceived by most schools as another CETA prograrti or add-on to pre- 
CETA youth programs. This was an achievement whose significance should not 
be underestimated since it appears" that ^ large part oT- the objection some 
local educators have had to mixing manpower and education has really been - 
an objection to working with the manpower establishment. ^ ■ 

Procedural differences have- contributed to more serious chronic 
^«iction. The fiscal year for CETA sponsors startS'-on October, while for ^ - 
schools it starts in September, January or July. Thjs mismatch plus the . 
accelerated, patdhwork style of 'CETA planning whick^frequently is not complete 
until days before the start of the new year (or.'even after the start of the 
new.year) have made it difficult for schools tn engage in long-range strategic 
plans Another point of friction encountered in planning for ,the 78-79 
school' year programs (butjot encountered in 77-78 because of delayed start- 
up) was" uncertainty over funding levels and some doubt about whether changes 
made in the basic CETA legislation would also affect the youth programs. 
CETA-LEA collaboration in the first year of YEDPA al|o was hindered by its 
late- mid-semester start-up (January-March 1978). While these were one- 
time or only occasional problems, CETA's comparatively brief history has ^ 
been riddled with periods of funding uncertainty, constantly shifting _ 
priorities, and changing requlations. The Instability that this has built into 
the CEtA system is not likely to be corrected overnight and is bound to 
present a chronic source of friction in CETA-LEA relations. 

Another mismatch between local schools and CETA systems is in their 
networks of accountability. LEAs are accountable to local boards of education, 
perhaps some other local officials, and state education authorities, CE,A 
sponsors are also accountable to local officials but usually not the same . 
ones as schools, and the U.S. Department of Labor. The procedural difficulties 
caused by these two separate systems having to clear their actions with 
their respective authorities can cause delays and be a serious hindrance 
to a long-term stable ■relationship. 

In the process of achieving administrative d^^nte there has also 
been a number of differences between i;l I A 'systems and slhool s that can, 
perhaps, best be attributed to the two institutions being' at different 
stages in the bureaucratic aqim process. The education establ i i:hment is 
■ old compared to almost any &ther public institution and ancient compared to 
the CETA system. - Career structures, administrative models, professi^ona I 
interest groups, and credential ing standards are firmly in place. Tradition 
and established procedures are resistant to major changes. In short there is 
an institutional identity and more Importantly continuity. The LtlA 
'.ystem is a stark contrast. 

Manpower did not emerge as a governmental policy area until the 
early 1960s- The Manpower Administration In the 11. S. Departmertt of Labor, 
which ha&been the focal point for all federally supported manpower initiatives 
was -not-established until 1961. It has been the only permanent fixture on 
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the employment and' training landscape in the relatively brief time since 
then (it diicMnge its name to the Employment and Training Administration 
1n 1975). The present network of CETA sponsors has been in place only since 
1974% The hybrid manpower field has a fluid literature and lacks consensus 
on the most basic- paradigms. ^ Local expertise in employment^and ti^aimng 
affairsc4i more political and managerial than substantive because grantsmanship 
.4nd outgal#-sing iCongress ^and the Department of Labor -are prerequisites for 
survivali, ^Substanti ve' know-how is useful but not indisperisable beca.use so 
,much of 'local policy is made in Washington. 

■ The local CETA systems are aTso unstable organizationally. They 
have frequently attracted talented and 'capable administrators, but have been 
unable to retain t*iem in the atmosphere of f.iscal and programmatic uncertainty. 
The lack of- opportunity to formulate local policy and the ^frustration of 
having to respond^ to the whims of Washington effectively reduce incentives 
for creativity and excellence. The consequent high staff turnover, besides. ^ 
complicating the challenge of day-to-day management virtually erases 
institutional memory. Thouih local institutions /CETA offices are entirely 
federally funded.-.; They have fared well financially, but. their relianoe on 
federal ifioney and chrqnic last minute uncertainties over their budgets tiave ^ 
undermined their pereeived staying power to the point that some local offices 
are seen as being perpetually on the brink of coljapse. 

The marked differences in the character of the LEA and CETA 
bureaucracies inevi tably present ^^^ources of friction. While there are 
sufficient instances to demonstrate that CETA sponsors and LEAs c^HJ^^ork 
together, in fact the bureaucratic differences create friction that^^-Mn 
provide convenient pretexts for either partner breakihg off. collaboration. 
Since there are intuitively appealing reasons fpr the two systems to 
collaborate, however, the" question is whether the substantive differences 
are sufficient to rulmout joint efforts. If they are not, it seems that 
if there is a will to wprk together, there can be a way. 

^ ■■ 

In the second stage of the process in which local schools and CETA 
sponsors begin working together that of substantive cQllaboration there 
appears to be less pervasive points of friction between .the two systems. 
Some are Based on misinforniation. But to the extent others are based on 
attitudinal differences, they can pose systemic obstacles to complementary, 
systems. Initially, a few f;Kiucators voiced concern that CETA'S emphasis 
on job placements would encourage that system to push youths out of school 
M'nto jobs. In fact, the expressed purpose of the legislation is to encourage 
youths to stay in school and both the Department of Labor and local CETA 
admihistrators have taken steps to /remove incentives that might entice 
youth to drop out. There have been no substantiated reports of students 
leaving school to take YEDPA Jobs, 'and so that issue has sghsided. 

Targeting employabi 1 ity services' by income has not subsided as an 
issue. Although CETA adiin ii i s^trators , as a rule, are locked into restricting 
services to economically disadvantaged youths, school administrators object 
on substantive and political grounds. They do not believe family income is ^ 
a reasonable predictor of need for employabi 1 ity services, ^and they are 



accountable to a constituency that 1s much broader than CETA sponsors' and 
therefore less tolerant of provisions that reserve services for , only a 
few. ' . . 

The emphasis on^'serving the dropout population n^w, as in the past, 
is another point of contention. The CETA system and its predecessors have 
traditionally served dropouts, blaming schools for failing to adequately 
serve kids who did not fit the normal mode. Some local educators are 
objecting to YEDPA now because programs are designed to, "recycle" dropouts , 
back into regular channels, One principal complained that "... the very ones 
that had been kicked out used CETA a^a my to get back into the system. 
Most educators, though, do not appea^adverse to making another try with r 
dropouts . The controversy arises in the debate over what constitutes effective 
alternative eaucational systems for those persons. 




The most heated CETA-LEA controversy has been over the award of 
acaffeffll-f- credit fo,r work experience or employabnity devaiopment training. 
Some local discussions have 'centered on the question of whether credit for 
employment-related experience devalues or deemphasizes credit for academic 
areas. In states where seniors must demonstrate basic competencies to 
graduate, teachers sometimes object to any school experience that detracts 
from preparation for those exams. There is also a question of whether local 
educators can make policy regarding the award of credit without specific 
state mandates on the subject. These debates have frequently, however, been 
used as smokescreens to conceal the real issue: the turf question of who ^ 
decide! what is credi t=worthy experience; schools or CETA. sponsors? Educators 
see the certification pncess as properly a school role. Employment and 
traininq personnel concede that it is appropriately a school responsibility, 
but then go on to criticize schools for being too reluctant to support 
activities involving credit and more to the point, unwi^lling to make an 
extra effort to establish education alternatives for YEDPA-el igi ble youth. 
In some areas where credit is awarded for work experience or career awareness 
training observers note educators providing no more oversight than sponsors 
had proposed, but a share of the YEDPA pie has succeeded in buying their 
cooperation. 

None of the problems encountered in the CE~A-LEA relations is 
unanticipated, insuperable or irreconcilable. They may provide credible 
pretexts for inaction, however, where local sponsorb or schools are not 
inclined to cooperate because they do not see the value in it or know how 
to do so. 

It appears that the 22 percent set=aside under YETP has been 
effective in encouraging local schools and CETA prime sponsors to approach 
one another A 1 inkage' between education and manpower has, to a -degree, been 
formalized. But, if the CETA=LEA linkages are to progress beyond "administrative 
detente '" there has to be more substance uuilt into them. While the 
developments so far do not preclude that from happening - indeed a cooperative 
posture is a prerequisite to a truly productive relationship -= the strategies 
for making it happen are not so apparent;. 



CETA-LEA activities may acquire substance over time^ but the 
likelihood of it happening, the value of the content^ and tVie pace at which 
it develops are all problematical., These uncertainties are inherent tn any 
attempt to push together at the local level two establishments that have 
vastly different -superstructures or admini strati on ? statutory-authority^ 
political constituencies 5 institutional history^ program objectives^ alid 
client groups^^ The peculiar need is for a strategy to coax, coMaboratlon 
between -a federal system of prime sponsors operating manpower programs for 
youth and a state/local system of schools providing education for youth. 

The Department of Labor is able to steer local sponsor programming . 
into conforming somewhaf to the Department's objective of better CETA-LEA 
relations through its regulatory authority and power over the purse. DOL 
is also providing to sponsors a degree of technical assistance and information 
about hoW^ETA"LEA agreements can be set up and what they might Jook like. 

The Departments however, has no authority to push local schools 
alone, and very few options for pulling them along. The 22 percent set-aside 
under YETP is the only real incentive, but DOL alone is not equipped to 
develop the technical assi stance'or program models that educators need. 
Even if it were^ the DOlT^rime sponsors-channel is hardly an effecti ve'condui t. 
Local educators are not inclined to take the word, advice, or assistance of 
employment and training experts without the imprimatur of and collateral 
input from the eciucatiOii establishment. 



EXPLORING ALTERNATIVE CfiANNELS TO )=EAs 

The need for a conaborative effort between the employment and- 
trainlngiand education'establ ishments 4t levels other t+^an the local level 
is necessary if local CETA-LEA programs are to work, 'This need wis foreseeh 
in the legislation which includes provi sions ttiat both require and encojjrage.^ 
cooperation between manpower and education authorities at the st^te and 
national level. Five percent of the total YEXP '•al location is available to- 
governors for providing, among other things, labor market and occupational 
information to prAme sponsors and schools. ^The Act also authorizes the 
Secretary of Labor to carry out innovative and eKperimental programs^F that 
feature cooperative agreements with- federal educational agencies. Thie 1978 
CETA amendments further encourage manpower-^education linkages above tne 
local Tevel by increasing *the alTocation to state vocational educaLion 
authorities, to^ in part, Jncrease coordinatton between vocational education 
and CETA establishments. The amendments also reserve a portion of thi 
governor's al location^i^o be usjed for coordinating the activities of si^te 
manpower services and state education agencies. To understand the potential 
utility of these provisions, it is useful to know something about the 
education establishment; its formal structure of* governance and its informal 
channels for influerice. 

Local Governance ] 



The heart of the public elementaj^y and seco^ary , education 
e^ablishment is some 16,000 school districts in fifty states. Cbcal public 
school systems are governed by school boards, and managed by superintendents. 
In most instances, school board members are elected by the voters of the 
.community they serve, bvA are independent of the other local elected officials 
mayors or county commissioners, for example. Scfiool districts also usually 
enjoy independent taxing authority. The lack of ^common authority over 
local education agencies and other local political bases, whtch typically 
are the CETA sponsors, makes compatibility less than automatic and cooperation 
sometimes an heroic act. 

Springfield, 01^\o offers an extreme case of diffused authority. 
Schools there are indep^np^t of the rest of local government, and vocational 
education is administerJj separate from the other education programs. 
Nonvocational education ¥s hai'idled through the city school system which 
reports to the Springf^rti board of education. Vocational education is 
handled by county joiTiL vocational schools ^hich are supported by the 
Springfield Public Schools\and other LEAs in Clark County, and administered 
by a county board of education, ^ 
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- The county joint vocational school has traditionally been involved 
with county manpower^program i'nitiatives through CETA Title I contracts with 
th*e county CETA office. Most of the^ervices under those' contracts have been 
for adults.. however, and the prospectil for adopting the vacationar services 
%or YEDPA-el igiible youth are not^ promising. The JVS hp a long waiting J ist 
4f student applicants and-t4ie JVS administrators prefer to select for ennpllment 
vkuth who -do not have b^c education deficiencies or other difficulties in 
■^ool. Enrollment* of ^^DPA-el igible ydfeith in JVS is unliKdy^also because^^ 
' the Cour\ty's in-school YETP program is administered by the qity school system's -^^ 
career education^ off ice . To further hinder cooperation between any city 
school YETP activities^ and JVS, the city .^school liaison with JVS is not in 
the career education office. 

S. ' 

AltKough the Sprilgfield city school system his ^establ ished • a strong 
CETA-LEA program with the area prime sponsor, top level support within the * 
schools has been only lukewarm: The supmQjntendent is wary of too close a^ 
relationship wi th the prime sponsor becaus,e"^%dmi ni strators in the sponsorship 
report to -fhe county government, and he does not want the schools accountable.^ 
^1n any vi^ to the Tatter. ' ^ 

The degree of cooperation that now exists between' the Springfield 
city school systeni and the Clcirk County CETA office is no mean accomplishment, 
given the potential for ^confticts within the education system serving residents 
in the cotjnty and the fact that the school systems and the CETA offlM-are, 
accountable to different authorities. Jhe success in this instance, under 
conditions that seem almost to be designed to thwart cooperation, can be 
attributed to the willingness of the^ two parties involved. The prime 
sponsorship is a relatively small one with rea^l ly only^two levels of 
decisionmaking. It is one in which the youth coordinator has the confidence 
of and ready access-to the sponsor's top acflffinistrator. Through conscientious 
management and a low-key ^style of doing business, the sponsorship has also 
managed to stay relatively free pf political pressures from the county and - 
been'able to operate .as an Independent agent. Before the tdvent of YEDPA 
the sponsor staff had wQrked with the Joi nt ^Vocationa] School and so tjie ^ 
staff, was receptive to the YEDPA mandate for collaboration with schoo>s. 

/ The single most important factor contributing to cooperation on 
the pant of the schools iias been the presence of an energetic and imaginative 
career education coorLjInator respons i bl e'^ for conducting the city school 's 
demonstration career education program funded with state career education 
.Mney. Through his own efforts, he kept abreast of .YEDPA as It evolved 
fand was. already roughincj out plans fur school involvemient by the tlme^he 
'sponsor received notice otj ts -1978 YETP allocation. The fact that some ^ 
higher-ups in the Sprin^fit^ld hierarchy wei receptive to the notion of 
mixing school and CLTA also helped immeasurably. 

Colufubus, Ohio is another case In which the schools and prime 
sponsors report to different authoriLiu., Yet despite tlie fact that there is 
less fragmentation -on the education side than is found in Clark County, 
Columbus^CElA-LEA reldtions under YEDPA are lost, ^tliari cordial. , 
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The history of manpower-^education relations in CoTumbus has been one 
of conflict between a ^ combative , talk-oriented manpower agency and an ^ . ' 

education agency that has ^ept a distance from manpower programs for youth, ^ 
^but doe's not appear unwilling to cQOperate. The Columbus CETA office seems 
to be lacked into a management policy of niinimal change, and und^ the hectic 
YETP- implementation conditions, was almost paralyzed. To the.eM^t^nt there waS'\ 
an' identifiable polic)^ for the YETft 2?*^prcent se€-aatdes it was to resist the^] 
.Invol vemtlit of the pub! ic schoo^l s . ' Jif bpth 1978 anfl 1979 the pi^ime^ sponsor 
practical ly forged nbnfinanctal agreements upor> the local s^chools that 
ass'ured^ only ^ token roTe^ for educators. These have been in lieu of the morf ^ 
substantive rolfe*originalJy\prQpo:^.ed ,bv tha schools in the YETP proposal 
they submitted for 1978, but which the sponsor reflected for being unresponsive , 
to the problem of youth and because tfie school s-^wanted more autonomy than the 
sponsor was willing to grant" " - ^.-^i - ' ■ ' 

In a relatively ' small proporti'bn= of cases, mayo^^s m^'^her chief 
elected officials have diT^ect authority over school. board m#nberf and/or 
school supleri ntendents . When this nccur'S.^the chief officiajs' ^ine of 
authority can be eKercised over both manpower ari^ education off icfal s, Not'^X 
surprisingly^ when the priorities of tne chl^ elected -official s include 
linking employment and training initi^tivM to education^ the importance of 
mechanisms fosterinQ cooperation between CETA^ and. LEAs fades, and administrative 
and substantive diT^q^^ences can be minimized by forced ag/eement instead of 
mutua.l agreement. But even thi| structure of gbvernance xMnot guararTtee 
harmony or totaTly productive CETA-l/tfl, re'TatlonsniRS . 

■ ■ . ^ ' \ ! ' ' ^ - 

Bal timore ;1 $ ^one of theM^rinorlty of school systems in which the 

school board is appoj'nted by the ma^yonV the board.^ in^-turn, appoints khe ^ 

superintendent. Urider these ci rcuinstMces , btfth the city's manpoweo/admlnistrator 

and chief school l^fficer receive their policy guidance from the city's top 

executive. The mayor's policy ^Ith res^pect, to youth, employabi 1 i ty, and 

education is that schools and tbf^ nianpower ^^ncy are expected to work together 

towards solving the clty's-youth ifianpower problems_ To the extent there is 

signifi^cant effort by tha schools today ^ therefore ^ In addressing youth \ 

employment and training needs, i,^t is ff2lt to be influenced In large part 

by the fact that the mayor ordered .it. ^ 

Without that unified duihorlty, it does not.seem 1 ikely that the^ 
Baltimore CETA sponsor and the LEA" would have worked together as well as 
they have. Perceived schooT res i stance to providing for the educational needs 
of dropouts led the mayor to place administrative supervision of one major 
alternative education prograin for drupnuts in the hands, of the manpower agency. 
Under this arrangement^ the schools provide teachers for curriculum development 
and instruction, but tffe teachtng staff Is accountable, in part, to the manpower 
agency. Em^/oyment and training prtgrams fon the in-school population havfe ^ ^ 
been organized within the schooT system's vocational education department^ 
The manpower agency cooperates in ^developing work experience slots for CETA [ 
el Igi ble "youth in the progrniiis. In addition, skills centers are being 
instituted in the schools, but oversiqht responsibility goes to the mayor's 
manpower and economic dove lopnient re[)resenta ti ves . 
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- . ' In .other ^oriTflunities, whe^ there i# no single policy authority^ 
over CETA sponsors and'LEASi cooiier^ion dpes occur, t,s,>for exaniBle^ in 
Springfield, Ohio. The impact' seems to be lessened. ^However, the 
pernmrience of change is uncertain , a^nd the pace of change may be skiwer. 
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Other Inftuencesbn L€As 



ioca^, .^rernance is not the only factor impLirVging direcily cn/lEAs, 
and indirectly on prime sponsors. There are Tfess structured inf 1 uence_networks 
ait^ork that school administrators find -at times to be'.nQj^^^ qompel 1 frig v 
than formal authority. Even in Biltimore v*hTcti by most measures-, seems to^ 
have achieved' effective i nvol vemtnt ^of local Schools., arrd where* there^, is no 
lack of formal' guidance, local job markets smd empi^yer attitudes have a 
powerful ipJHuence on t^e role that schools take in manpower profram^ f 
highly competitive industrial Job market in downtown 
jobseekers from the city as well as from the growing 
this climate, the schools admit that they "cream" in 
of work experi entq 'students 5 in orSer to demonstrate 
the^schoQ-ls can-produce and beat put the competition 



The-' 

Baltimore attracts 
Baltimore suburbs. In 
the selection and placement 
the quality of student 
from suburban schocfls. 



^here is a strohg ^suggestion that ^hools which have developed , 
producti^ve^l inkages \!^ith the business and- incR^ tries of their communities 
are bettah able to mount successful youth emplbyment programs, paiiMcul^rly 
' ^ , cooperative education , and job plaGeiiient are-.-corfbc 



as work ^experiejifce 



and job pi aGeuient 



;erned . 



In ^Bal timore, there has been a history jf highly vi si ble , invoTvement 
of industry with schools since civi.l disturbances in Baltimore in the mid- 
1960s, ^ Foriowtnq those distui^bances , several business leaders in |he city 
who were concerned about the role Urn private sector could play in/i'mproving 
life in the city,^ firmed a group tiiat started taking b critical look at the 
schools and offer^g suggestions' for impravements . Significantly, the schools 
proved receptive, to the criticism and to making changes, . "} 

JSince it was established, the group representing both employers a^d 
schools has served as an umbrelld organization sponsoring .programs to up- 
grade reading and dr\i tfmiet k: 'n^ true (ion, cosponsar^Ui^sWi th the Maryland, 
Council of Economic Lducabion a project to assist teacNng principles, of _^ 
economic education , underwriting a program to give alKchildren greater 
awareness of the world of work, supporting a computerized, individualized 
learning project. The grpup and some of tfie corporations it represented also^ 
^ participated in a dropout [)reventinn program fund-ed with Elementary and 
Secondary Educat ion Act money. More recently, severaT Baltimore businesses 
have taken part 1 n -'Adopt^a-School , " a pr9gram i^i which individual 
corporations have' developed cooperative reWtionships wi th nearby schools, 
nnd provide assistance in such activities as counsel i ng , serving ori^ \ , 

vocati^ial advisory coinmi t tees , dnd/providiny oppcy tuni ties for work 
experience, cooperative education and nthor job pTac;enient programs. 
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'■ V -Schbol/have cont-inued to be* recept*ive-»to the pa'rtnershtip with the . 

Mticjers for a numb'er off reasons. For one, industry is'not telling tM . , 
scHools' how toHeacH --" tHia^ is .recognized as ^he%ch6o1s' rpponsibilitf and 
r- expertise.* ■For another", ^n^stry^as -kssJstei in finding Jolfs ¥or. students. 

;*Fur,th|rmore , IrTClustry bas stayed out of ttie_,pol iti'cal arena where education 
' prlojTities are'-set.' , ( ^ , ■ , ' ' , • . i ■ ' ^ 

•<K '■ •'" ' " i ' ""' "A " - .i*'' ' ' 

The/linkages dave'Toped bitwee.n Bal timdre schools' and burhftsses may, 
'be.an iinportant part of the. 'foundation for the ifiore recent CETA/YEDPA program 
■J .ih1t1'atives. '.The concept of combined. academic/wQrk progranis was tested and, 
sflcces's fully applied ty business and schools at.threi■^ own direction, before 
• YEDPA. Tfie bus'ines&es saw economic gains In I'nvBS^tina in education and 
tVai'nfng of, 'students who' woul d eventual ly find thiir way "a^v employees into . 
their>lantfe-©nd offiies. The schools saw educati opal frtns, and the potential ^ ^, 
for more""rMevant" education through contacts, with a 'larger world outside the 
scHooT building. ' : - ■ 

LEA ties, to industry in Springfield and Columbus, Ohio, are less 
formalized and comprehensi ve . thaTi they are in Baltimore, and observations 
are ce'r|ainly less* conclusive whcsn it comes to judging the impact that , local 

■ businesses mlghtniave on LEA pol i cy regardi ng school and. work. In-both areas, • 

■ the vocatienal components are,' of Course, sensitive to placement opportunities 
for graduates. Btt sin'ee the Interests of local busirtesses appear to be short- 
term, extendlrtg only as far as- getting trained workers at minimal cost, 'the 
only real influence tHey have Is in'-'encdurpglng schools tp select the/best . 
qualified youth for participation. This simply reinforces a bias pop.ulrfrly 
attributed'to vocational education, against serving "problem" youth, and- it 
does not prod the voditionaT educators or othen-^educators in the direction of 



more cooperation wlth^pi^irne sponsors, If anything; th*e situ^'tlon 
aqainst it. ' " . ^ : ' 



mi 1 1 tates 

against i t . " . ' 

Q rve Model o f Lbca l Influe nce 

The three ingredients that-s^em to be most important in determining 
the way the Baltimore business community has influenced the school system 
are- a mutual perception jf objectives that serve a common interest, a 
flexibility and wiTlinqness in the busiriefis community and the school system 
to undertakp coopHr-ative efforts, and time. These ingredients are important 
to keep in mind when considering the, impact JETP can have on public education 
because they might be seen as the components of 'an effective model for long- 
term influence on a school system. , . ' . . 

Assessing local CET;^, systems in ter^ms'of whether or not they can 
influence local educators In the same way, it appears that YETP has same 
handicaps to'overcome. Maybe the most Important one is time. Sustained 
relationships seem to be a pr^erequi si te for changing LEAs for two r^easons: 
First, because rapid change cannot be accommodated, and second, because 
sustained Interest stsems to be an indicator of , commi tment for which short- 
term funding and forceful rhetoric are poor substitutes. If the propensity 
of natlonarpollcymakers for frequent shifts in manpower policy, and their 
Impatience for quick results is any indicator of future patterns, there 
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appears-to be little likelihood that'VETP ca'h provide' the bisis, fof a . 
Jong-term relationship between l^EAs and prime ^sponsors-. ,^ , fy.v- A ' 

N ' ' It is also not clean/^hat the conwtftmehts . oV X.K^^'f&r^^^^ 
developing CETA-LEA Tinkages reflect genuine local seri^tfi&nts.; r YET||«oniy 
is federal, not local money and its purpose is seen to be sgtRttrtang federal 
objectives which do not necessarily correspond to local obpecfives', and are, 

therefore, not necessarily compelling, . . » , ' : . ^ 

■ ■- ' - , ' ■ 

*. ' Strengths that'CETA YETP administrators hafe in their favor are 
fl^ibility and'adaptability. The program allows sponsors .the opportunity 
to implei^ent a wide range) of possible activities. But this can perhaps be 
parlayed/better into a strength for dealing with LEAs not by CETA sponsor 
innovatidns, but by spotisors being permittee} to go along with innovative 
projects /developed by schools. There are two barriers prewiting that fr-om 
happening, though. The first is one of accountability for the- YETP money; 
soiiie sponsors are reluctant to loosen their grip on money if they strll are 
ultimately responsible for funds that may be misspent. The second problem 
is more one of turf, like the one seen i,n Columbus, m whi ch'' sponsors are ^ 
Unwi r'ing 'to enter any relationships, in which they do not have a strong 
■upper .hand. Ihcre, the CETA system is thwarting what meager influence 
employment and training nolic'ies can bripg to- bear on pub.lic schools. 

■ State Level Influence on LEAs ' ' i 

In the formril scheme of things, local education agencies are 
artually cn^^^itut--^ of ^tate. ^ They exibt at the bufferaf%ce of the state 
dnd h^vp taxinq ^uthori^y. policy nd adiin ni strati ve authority given them 
by btate constituti ins(aiid laws, ^But, by tradition, LEAs have evolved as 
>elati^^ly aulnnomnus U^iits and the amount of actual infUf&a^e that state 
pduratinn agencies, Steele ocfiool superintendents, and state boards of 
education have on xMm Is not as gre.t as the formal hierarchy might imply. 

State education auffwT^>SS ar^^ not effective leading dramatic 
denarturcs froifi nstahlisheii noMcy a>K( the status quo. They are not m a 
position to forrp unuof^ular iHilicies on unwilling 1 ocal educators . Although 
they can lead mmi^c polir:y ^iiunqc Fit tiie margin and provide techni eel assi stance 
to holp local rlinois alnnci, they are not ^equipped nor inclined to direct 
state-wide policy overhaul';, caiocially with reciard to something as controversial 
and uncertain as'YEDPA and policies for school participation under she YETP 
22 percent set-^side provi sHoTis , . 

This does not ii;ipl y .thri i. the role cjf .SEAs has necessarily been one 
of dis interest^ or Inaction. ^ It does in][)ly that state education agencies_ 
cannot he expected realistically to Hp agents of sweeping change in public 
school systems% 

- The two strtiiis slutlii-tl fir this evfiliidtion present polar examples 
uf thp rt)les_thrtt'sta*te5 Ikivp taken m providing leadership with respect to 
the role LEAs ought to tnkn 1n local YETF-' programs. IronicalTy, the 



local results o'f the state lavel ^ efforts , although not absolutely conclusive, 
do not seem Jo differ remarkably!^ 

^ ' The Maryland State Education Agency '(SEA) has faken^ an active role 
^arth^Jocal level disseminating information about YEDPA and encouraging 
LEAs to cooperate with CETA sponsors. Two months' after enactment of YEDPA, 
the state education agency appointed a department-wide task force, which 
together with the State Manpower Planning Office, sponsored a meeting for LEAs 
and, prime sponsors; on YEDPA- and stressed the need for strong linkages between 
the two. The hea'ds of ^he education and manpower agencies also signed a 
letter endorsing CETA-education cooperation, and sent it to all CETA sponsors 
and LEAs in the state. 

At the state level the SEA has t^ken an active role tying work and 
education^ together^ The SEA itself was appointed prime sponsor for the 
Balance-of-State CETA program, and the SEA educational coordinator for CETA 
training sites on the state manpower planning council. Although the SEA 
appointed task force completed its charge after several more meetings/ a 
SEA representative continues to contact prime sponsors and, when asked, 
provides technical assistance. 

Aside from the state-T^vel impacts of its activities, the impact 
of the state education agency's enthusia'itic. support is uncertain. Virtually 
all local CETA sponsors in Maryland successfully negotiated agreements with, 
local schools. Buty virtually all prime sponsors in all states concluded 
CETA-LBA agreements wi th^ and without the help of state level administrators, 
and in Maryland, Baltimore city schools concluded their agreements with no 
help from the state. In the few cases where sponsors and LEAs had serious 
difficulty, the SEA provided outside encouragement Ind assistance until an 
agreement was reached. But, even in Maryland with its active state support 
for YEDPA, the state ^leOel education and manpower administrators have 
cultivated a restrained policy of providing specific guidance and help only 
when requested by local officials. Consequently, it seems that the ntate 
level education office may b^^jcQ^viding useful assistance in the areas where 
sgtiools had al ready accepted the basic policy of linking CETA and schools. 
But because of the receptive posture of sc^iools in those areas, it seems 
safe to assume thjt^ sponsors and schools would have achieved some degree of 
s^uccess iq iinpl ementi ng Joint efforts even without assistance from the t 
state-. On the other hand, LEA officials who had already decided against " 
cooperating with CETA sponsors^ woul d not have incited the state education 
officials in to provide assistance anyway. / 

The attitude of state level administrators in Ohio stands in 
contrast to what has been happening in Maryland. Neither the state education 
agency, nor the state office of manpower development took much initiative 
in announcing YEDPA to local schools. The SEA's own involvement in CETA 
appears to have been nominal. ^ Except for some level of funding for the 
independent career education pilot projects the state is supporting and a 
brifef announcement (but nodis currian) about YETP at a state ^school 
superintendent^ • meeting, the state has provided no policy guidance with 
regard to linking schools and CETA^onsors. The only steps taken in the 
15 months following enactment of Y^DPA were the appointments of an SEA 
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representative to the state manpower council, and an eniployment and training 
representative to the state education council. 

s In Springfield / the only case observed in Ohio where an LEA actively 
,purs%ied COTlaborati ve .artrangementr with the local prime sponsor, events 
proceeded Independent 'of any appreciable state role. ./The only state involvement 
that might be identified would be the state support of a pilot career 
education project in the' Springfield school system. The career education 
office has been the focal point for the LEA-C€TA interface, and since the 
office would not exist without the state support, an indtrect state role 
might be inferred. But, at best, itihas been a very limited role. Despite 
the interest of the state^ in ^supporting several career education pilot J 
projects, there has been a distinct lack of state leadership in providing them 
with^ technical assistance and certainly not state pressure guiking the content 
of local career education activities. The state career educatTon administrators 
were silent with regard to how local career education projects might interact 
with YEDPA, or participate in CETA-LEA agreements. 

The Ohio state education agency provided 1 ittl e' guidance in the first 
18 months of YEDPA to local administrators jintere^^ted in developing policies 
with regard to the award of academic credit for work experience or ^ . . 
empl oyabi 1 ity development classes offered under YEDPA. In the absence of 
explicit state guidelines on the subject, LEAs were reluctant to go. ahead 
on their own in awarding c^-edit. In the second year, however, some LEAs, 
such as Springfield, have established modest provisions for awarding credit, 
but only for classroom experience. There are plans for the state to establish 
a number of pilot programs in local schools for the 1979=1980 school year, 
to test :.ome models for the award of academic credit for work experience. ) 
Those models are expected to involve some variant of the present regulations 
which require school staff to monitor and evaluate student work assignments. 
The Maryland state education agency is more willing to relax the rules 
governing the award of academic credit for work experience, thanks to press urqr^^ 
from YEDPA interests inside ard outside the SEA. , But even in Maryland it 
seems likely that SEA endorse ^ent of the credit for woV^k policy espoused 
in YEDPA is more likely to manifest itself as a relaxation of current rules 
and not affirmative action to encourage . 1 oca' educators to award credit for 
YEDPA work experience. 



The Federal Presence in Education 



Because educatinn has bee/i, by tradition and as h^nterpr eted in 
consti tutiona=l law, a matter reserved ultimately to the states, the federal 
role in education has been supportive and supplemental, first as a statistics 
gathering agency, then as a research and /demonstration agency. Only in 
the past few decades has. the federal government attempted a more active rale,, 
stimulating state systems to advance Uie quality and equality of their 
education through a variety of economic Incentives. More recently, the 
courts have lent a degree of enforcement authority to the federal education 
presence, largely in connection with pursuing equal educational opportunity. 
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The federal government, however, continues*. to take a backseat to state and ' 
^ local agthprities in formulating educational policy. As a result, except 
in the arena of equal opportunity (including compensatory education), there 
is no definitive national education policy. The federar government 's program 
interests are generally added on to the state and local priorities.- 

Furthermore, although federal education expenditures run Into the 
*b111ions of dollars, they are small in comparison to the state and local 
resources only about 8 percent of total education expenditures. Because 
of the primacy of state/local .authority In public education, HEW is reticent 
to exercise enforcement power, and because the federal dollars are small 
relative to other revenues, local education agencies do hot feel much urgency 
to be responsive to the wishes of the federal bureaucracy. This beconies most 
apparent when one observes the wide diversity of programs offered by schools 
and the widely varied priorities they assign to them. 

*^ 

Diversity of education programs from community to community Is ^ ■ 
held dear, for political as well as educational reasons , because schools are 
held to be soc lal 1 zers 5^ bringing the Values and aspiration" of the young 
closer to those of xMb community which supports them. It was primarily for 
this reason that today, twenty=f1ve years after the Brown decision, the 
issue of school desegregati jn has not yet been total ly resol ved. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that even If the federal educatien establ Ishment had 
gone full speed ahead supporting local CETA-LEA collaboration, 1t could^not 
^ have leveraged much action at the local level. But, at least Initially, the 
""^■■^dUcatiM^ establ Ishment the federal part Included was not inclined to 
go full ^speed ahead 1n support of YEDPA because it was not consulted in 
the process of YEDPA authorization. Hence, there was little reason or 
opportunity for the Office of Education to formulate policy to go hand-In- 
. hand with the Department of Labor's Implementation efforts. 

In fact, however, In the months after YEDPA was signed into law\ 
the USOE showed some willingness to go along on a cooperative^ basis with 
Labor Department's Office of Youth Programs. Judged by the standards of 
cooperation that existed between OE and DDL before YEDPA, the cooperation 
between the two agencies ttiat exists now is something of a breakthrough. 
The mere lack of hostility between Labor and the vocational education office 
In OE would have been an improvement over the usual relationship that has 
existed. But the positive interest in collaboration and joint activities 
that the Office of Youth Programs has undertaken with the vocational 
educators^and career educators in 6E is unprecedented i n HEW-DOL relations 
centering around CETA. 



What the U.S. Office of Ed ucatio n is_ Do in£ Un der YEDP A 



Federal policy in support of YEDPA was Initiated with an August 1977 
memorandum of understanding signed jointly by the Secretaries of Labor and 
Healthy Education and Welfare, to work together in a number of ways, including 
establishment of an interageac^. coordin^ing panel* HEW was. to "seek 
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to ensure the involvement of local education agencies and organizations in 
the operation of youth programs ..." by developing new education and work 
models for dissemination to local school districts and CETA prime sponsors, 
and working with the Department of Labor on models for awarding academic credit 
for work experienced HEW fflso agreed to assess alternative education systems 
aiready In place or sponsored under YEDPA, and help establish and evaluate 
community and state level councils for encouraging . collaboration between 
schools and employers* 

In carrying o^ut its responsibilities under this memorandum of ^ 
understanding,. HEW has *al ready engaged in a number of projects with DOL 
including joint evaluations of CETA-LEA agreemerns, and is utilizing its 
channels to local officials to encourage cooperation between vocational 
education, career education, and post-secondary education components and. , 
local manpower administrators iniplementing YEDPA. 

USOE has been quite cooperativa in adding YEDPA activities ^o 
its estabTished workToad. But achieving change by adding on new responsibilities 
is not the same as achieving change by making adaptations In old responsibilities 
^The education establishment In HEW might be able to leverage some of its 
influence under legl-.lation other than YEDPA to support closer cooperation 
between educatfon and preparation of youth for tfi^orld of work. 

' A review of current education leqislutiWon the books provides 
some Ide^for the potential access that the Office of Education has to local 
educational administrators, and inore importantly, the existing overlap in 
purposes and objectives between this legislation and YEDPA. The Taws now 
in force already establish program activittes' similar to, or at least^^ 
consistent with some of those encouraaed by YEDPA. They also establish 
precedents for Income targeting provisions and steering education services 
to pupils not usually well-served. k, 

Wh+^le the extent of USOE authority over school districts is 
constrained by statute and tradition, existing legislation permits USOE to 
'provide incentives through regulations and awards of particalar discretionany 
projects for state and local pducation agencies to pursue some of the 
objectives of YEDPA., USOE car dlso influence state education agencies 
administering federal fonnula "^uridf^d programs, - 

The Vocational Jclucajjcy ^A£t^ Subpart 1* ^ 

iFormuTa-funded VlTh V:a'te authority) 

- Sec, 101. Purpose: to assist /_States7 to extend, 
im'tTroVe', and where necessary, malntain^existing 
programs of vocational education, to develop new 
programs . . » and to provide payt-tim e employment 
forj^^jths^ jvhp_^i^ to continue 

thiTr voccTtlDnar trai a full-time basis 
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- Sec. 105(a)(lS) , Any State which desires to 
panticipate m programs under this Act shkll 

-establish a State advisory council ... and shall 
Include as members one or more individuals who 
represent the State Manpower Services CouncTi 

- Sec- 107(a)(1) . /fta^e five-year vocational 
education plans sFalV/ set out criteria 

r'^ ^6r_"coordlhatihg^^^^m programs coMUcted ^ by 

/CETA prime sp onsors/ with voc ational education 
programs a sMstgi under this Act .... ~ 
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The Vocational Education Act of 1963, Title I. ParrtV SubpaH 2 
(fomiu la -funded with state authority) 

Work Study Programs ^ 

^ Sec. 121(a) (2) > 'Employment under /itate=funded/ 
loca^^lly operated' work study program^/ shall be 
furaished only to a student ... who is in need of 
such employment to commence or continue his^ 
vocational education program .... ~' ^ , 

Cooperative Vocational Education Programs 

- Sec. 122(e) , /State-funded/locally Qperated 
cooperative vocational education programs/ shall 
Include provisions assuring that pylori ty for 
funding cooperation vocational education programs 
through local educational agencies is given to areas 
^that have high rates of school ^dropouts and youth 
unemploy ment . . . . * ^ 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963. Title 1. Part A, Subpart 4 
(Formula-funded with state authority) 

Special Program's for the DfsadvaBtaged 

- Sec. 14Q(a) . .../T/o assist them jn conducting 
special programs ... to pay the full cost of 
vocational education for disadvantaqed persons . 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (as amended 1978), 
Title h Part A, Subpart 2 (Formula-funded with state authority) 

. . \' 

G/ants for Local Education Agencies in Counties with 
- fspecially High Concentrations of Children From Lo"w^Income 
Families ~ 

- Sec, 117(a) , /T/o provide additional assistance 

to local educational agencies in counties with . ^ 
especially high concentrations of children from 
low- income families 
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The Elementa ry and Secondary Education Act of 1965. (as amended 4978), 
Title II!,' ^art Youth Emplpyirient (Federal discretionary authority) 

- Sec. 341(a) . ' The Commissioner shall carry out a 
y outh employment prograni , the purpose of which 
shall be to prepare c-hi t#' take their, place 

as working members of sbci|ty. , » 

— — - Stc." a4Hfa) . . r. Support ^etivit4«s.-to .*.. — ' - 
V (3) enhance job opportunities for youth in ■ 
- coordinating educational activit ies with youth 
employment activities T particularly those ... 
under CETA> . (4) encourage educational agencies 
and" institutions to develop means to award academic 
credit for competencies .derived from work 
experience . ... 

The Career Education Incentive Act (Formula -funded with state 
authority) 

- Sec. 3 : Purpose: ... ff^o assist Sta^ and 
local educational agencies and institufions of 
post-secondary education, including colUborative 
arrangements with the appropriate agen cj^s and 
organizations, in malcing education as Mpration 
for work . . . a major goal of all who teach and 

all whn iparh b y IncreisTng the emphasis th ey place 
on career awariness. exploration, decision-making 
■ ' arid planning .... -) 

- Sec- 8(a)(3) . ...sinaking payments to local • , 
education agencies for comprehensive programs 

including: > u • ^ 

(A) developing and implementing co mprehensive 
career guidance, counseling, placement and 
^ follow-up services ... 

' (D) ripvelopin q and implementing work experiences , 

for student s whose pr imary purpo se is career 
ex pToration . . . . 

Pn^t-gprnnriary Educational Demo nstration Projects (Federal 
discretionary authority) ~ • 

- Sec . 11(a) . ... /T/o arrange ... for the conduct 
of ppstsecond&ry educationai career demonstration 
projects whi ch . 

(2) have unusual promise of promoting post- 
secondary career guidance and counseling 
programs , 

(3) show promise of strenghtening career 
guidance.- counsel ing, placement, and follow- 
up services . 



It is evidtnt that there are many channils through which ttre Office 
of Educatf^can Influenci schools to align themselves more closely with YEDPA, 
without direct pressure, but by providing guidance for LEAs that want it. 
As It is nows though, there Is no unifying federal policy holding together 
the abundance of fedtral programs LEAs now operate. In community visits to 
Baltimore^ Maryland, and Springfield, and Columbus, Ohio, there were no 
Instances In which school systems had orchestratid their full spectrum of 
federal education resources in order to target on students needing employment 
^ffTTteer; as an addl titinal ent 1 ty ^ or^tewi — ; 

Independent programs iwere mounted with career education funding (although in 
Springfield, this was state rather than federal dollars) or other vocational ^ 
education funding* Lt appeffrrd tti^ the concept of combining funds from 
several other federal authorities and building a program that, in toto, 
addressed the problem of youth employment In a comprehensive way, had not 
been developed; such a model certainly haujl not been imp3#mented, at the state 
or local level. It seems that under the various authorities that already 
exist there is high^^otential for meeting those needs, with or even without 
the 2? percent set-^aside. Such an approach could provide a base of funding 
that is contained within the Education establishment , is somewhat more stable, 
and has the added attraction of being identified as an education program. 

As a rule, there is a large gulf, however, between the potential 
and the actual utilization of existingMegislation and USOE authority to serve 
some of the federal objectives embodied In YEDPA. Naturally, change requires 
time. But the danger is that even with time, the establishment in USOE, 
as in the states and LEAs, will-not embrace the same priorities as the 
Department of Labor (regardless of the memorandum .of understanding between 
the Secretaries of the Departrpents) , 

V It is mislaading, however, to *treat the USOE "establishment" as 
a monolith. Indeed, ft is capable of taking an aggressive role on certain 
issues regarding education and manpower. Career education^ is a case In point. 
''Career education" is a nebulous concept which its advocates describe as 
embracing all those activities and experiences through which one learns about 
work; It Is visualized as beginning early in life and continuing throughout 
It, and taking place in and out of schools. Within schools, it is not 
intended to be 'treated as a separate course of s^udy, but is integrated 
Instead within jll subject matter courses. It differs from, vocational 
education, which is more often associated with structured course instruction 
leading to proficiency in specialized, occupation-specific skills. . 

The career education office in USOE, with^nly sopie $10 million in 
1978, and little or no direct federal authority over state Or local education 
agencies, managed to spur thousands of school districts toward comprehensive 
activity in the name of career education by d1nt of energetic leadership, 

' effective public information tactics, effective technical assistance and 
judicious use of its limited dollars to involve diverse constituencies outside 
of the schools which, in turn, could persuade the schools to institute 
program efforts in which they were interested. Similary, it hSs been 
aggressively pushing the idea of collaboration between schools and CETA ^ 

.prime sponsors in the Interest of better preparing youth for work. The 
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vocational education function, on^the other hand, with federal outlays of 
approximately $750 million and considerably more legislative authority, 
appeared during the first year of YEDPA, to have resisted encouraging its 
professional constituents to address priorities like youth employment^ thus 
falling to make significant policy impressions at the local level. Only - 
during the second year of YEDPA and after a change 1n leadership did the 
office ra|pons1ble for vocational education articulate an affirmative and 
positive policy enc^u^^^ging closer local cooperation between vocational 
education and GE|A youth programs. But a change in leadership In the . 
Washington vocational education bureaucracy does not necessarily reflect a 
deep conTmitment there, ^and is hardly enough to assure a cooperative attitude 
among the diffuse, decentralized, and well -entrenched vocational education 
establishment. This is especially true when many in that establishment see 
direct conflicts between their prime objectives (serving employers) and 
YEDPA objectives (serving youth), ^ ^ 



The Role of Professional Associations and 
Other Edu catiorial I nterest Groups . 

There are pluralistic forces affecting local education agencies, - 
each exerting a W ml ted amount of influence. The federal and state governments 
exert their influence; In part, by dint of the money they bring. But there 
are other influences which are also interesting to^study becausSthey wield 
influence without mon^y. , , 

As a longstanding profession in American society, teaching has 
become, organized in ways that represent numerous interests of its 
practitioners. Professional socn'eties have been formed to advance the 
'subspecialities within the teaching field, both by academic subject matter^ 
(mathematics, art, etc.) and by positions generally found in the organizational 
hierarchies of school systems (school board members, school administrators, 
teacher unions, etc). State oriented organizations also exist to support 
the interests of legislatures, state adrninistrators and even governors. 

From interviews with representatives of 16 .organizations and other 
■education experts, it appears that these national organizations and their 
state affiliates have potential for promoting educational program policy. 
Furthermore, reacting to the reality of YEDPA and ready money, a considerable 
number already are advocating a more active role for their constituencies 
in some of the CETA-LEA collaboration activities. Almost all national 
education organizations publish information for their memb^s, ranging from 
periodic, informal letters or newsletters to monthly professional journals. 
Some of the latter reach as many as 50,000 subscribers. Word about youth 
employment has already found its way Into a number of these publications 
(e.g., the Commjnity a nd Junior College JournaU and "Dateline Washington, 
the newsletter of the National Conference of State Legislatures), and in 
some cases more definitive material describing program models has been 
disseminated. In much the same way as their publications may develop greater 
awareness and better understanding of CETA/YEDPA among their school 



constituencies, so may tht meetings of these organizations » which can draw 
thousands of members i^becane a forum for inforrnation disiemination and 
attitude change* ^ Some associations, for examplip have already devotied parts 
of programs or entire workshops to YEDPA and how it can be related to 
education, J 



The variety and number of ad hoc program efforts mountefl by the i 
various national education organizations serve to reinforce a belief in the 
^Jl ntert s t and potent ia 1 ^ t hese a s sqg 1 a ti on s i n f u nther 1 ng- LE A-^TA^ 1 l^kaf es^ 
While some of these may be self -serving^ a number alreadylhave promoted 
positive action. The American Vocational Association, for example* conducted 
three conferences 4t which vocationaT educators learned about CETA/YEDPA 
models they could apply in their own school systems. An American Personnel 
and Guidance Association position paper dealt with better cdordination 
between 1n-school and CETA counseling ^hich, in New York state, resulted 
in collaborative conferences between representatives of both groups. The 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges conducted a survey 
of Its member institutions to determine how they were participating in CETA 
and what they would recommend in order to Improve opportunities for 
participation. The National Association of State Boards of EduGation is 
trying to determine wffSt educators can do iii the implementation of YEDPA, 
and is also working'with the National Governo!(;s' As|ociation documenting 
models for award of acadefnio credit. for CETA wSiNe^xperience. The Council 
of Chief State School Officers has formed special committees, one on the 
youth employment act and another on career education. 

Achieving Change Through Informat Networks 

The network of education Interest groups and professionaT associations 
can be no less potent than formal channels. of authority created by systems of 
governance* Indeed , because common interests rather than Imposed authority 
hold the groups together s there is good reason to believe these organizations 
can be even more influential than formal channels of authority in changing 
attitudes among teachers and education administrators.. .Unless and until 
employment and training objectives can be squared with the self Interests of 
all the playerSj however, the federal emphasis on closer CETA^LEA cooperation 
will be runnihg against 4he will of crucial players. 

YEDPA architects almost certainly erred when they failed to consult 
id^uately these facets of the education establishment. This kind of error 
is.vpredictable and understandable in the source of developing hybrid 
Til|lslat1on such as YEDPA because, invariably, one camp takes the initiative 
and It cannot be expected to know all the members of the other camps. But* 
t)fe exclusion has been costly, Educators have felt that YEDPA was "done to 
^ttiem" by manpower policymakers trying to tell them how to do their jobs; 
' Begging the question of whether educators ^hould have any role in a national 
•employment and training pollcv for youth, YEDPA put local manpower administrators 
in the position of specifying? h^ educators would be involved. The YEDPA 
architects may have also erred (or just took a GalcUlated risk) in failing 



to rtcognizt the lack of influence the federal CETA and education establishmen 
could wield at the local level, and the necessity of enlisting tJ^ suppoft 
of the education Interest groups and assodiations as an alternate route for 
getting word to the local educators, ^ ^ C 



Saddled with the chore of implementing difficult leg1slation]|Mdf 
more complicated by its one-sidedness, th§ U.S. Department of Labor discovered 
rather quickly the importance of getting the education interest groups and 
^f soclatl ofts In^volved.^^^^ American Voca ti ona 1 Associ at 1 on * the Counci 1^ 
of Great City Schools, the National Association of State Boards of Educatl6rv 
all are receiving support now^from the Department for a vartety of activities 
that Include identifying model employment and training programs involving 
schools^ models for CETA=LEA cooperation, and CETA-lEA linkage Issues on the 
'local agenda. At least for the time being (while the^oney hplds out) these 4 
education interests ar%^dopting a more conciliatory stance with respect to 
mixing education and manpower programs, and are coaxing their respective 
constituencies as quickly as they can. 
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CONCLUSION 

) ■ ■ . 

It Is apparent that rapproachment betwein the education and manpower; 
eStabI ■^.shments Is not likely to be quick, easy, systematic or consistent. 

Because of the access that the Department of Labor has ^tabllshey ^ 
with t&p Vaadership fn the U, S . Of f ice of Education and a number of ad ucatliorv: 
associations and Interest groups, the superstructure of the education 
establishment shows signs of changing. But the signals have to be read 
cautiously* ' Education leaders can put YEDPA on meeting agendas.. Issue 
statements of support for closer CETA-LEA relattonSs and adopt a con^latory 
stance towards youth employment and training programs. But they do mt 
necessarily reflect the sentiments of their constituencies and certainly 
cannot deliver the support of those constituenMes. Rurthermore, much of 
the support of the education establishment has been coincident with technical 
assistance contracts and interagency ^reements that have channeled resources 
to educators to take on new reSRonslbil 1t1es to encourage closer education/ 
manpower ties* It is not clear wh|^t would happen without those additional 
resources whether manpower proigrams for youth are sufficiently high 
priority that educators would diiplaca activities supporting more traditional 
causes. In short, depth of commitment of even the Washington education 
establishment is not apparent and certainly not guaranteed yet. 

^ But a lack of depth of commitment now does not rule out joint 

interests and concerted action by the manpower and education hierarchies. 
In fact, 1n a relatively brief span of timaj YEDPA has produced a broad 
coalition of initial interest. What is needed now 1s time for that interest 
to take; and some follow-up policies that will foster conditions to permit 
the interest to take. 

Top level conciliatibn between manpower and education interests 
does not assume peace at the local level/ Before productive CETA-LEA 
partnerships can be formed locally, schools and local educators must make 
some substantive and administrative adaptations. Difficulties caused by 
mismatched planning cycles, funding uncertainty, the issue of academic 
credit, and the introduction of labor-market related classroom programs can 
be gotten around in time. The changes are not radical and jail that is, needed 
Is the chance for the newness of the programs to wear off and for administrators 
to make adaptations in . the way they do business. But therq^are also some 
more fundamental changes that seem necessary before large numbers of schools 
take an active role In employment and training programs. The income targeting 
provisions of YEDPA are emerging as the most serious impediments to CETA-LEA 
cooperation. So far, educator resistance to targeting has been manifested 
In objections on substantive and political grounds. School officials object 
to targeting Jobs and employability development services to economically 
disadvantaged youth becau^se economic status Is not seen as a valid or 
reliable indicator of labor market services, and because exclusion of some 
youth from labor market services Is hard to defend 1n an institution with 
as wide a political base as that of schools. 



Targtting provisions seem to pQse a. more fundamental dilemma for 
'educators, however. Public education has traditionally been gtared to 
Identifyini student deficits and measuring achievement in terms of academic 
criteria. YEDPA is built on different premises and, in order to be successfully 
adopted by schools, requires changes ifi basic education attitudes . Even 
without the income el igibllJty criteria, there V/ould be problems because 
YEDPA requires schools to \lnew a wider spectrum of student capabinties than 
they traditionally have* , 

ftg-^^lth the mlTTor administrative changes , the. fundamental, chaligts 
require time and patience. More precisely, they require subtle but constant 
pressure in the form of advocacy for'^^hange -- from Inside and outside the 
education cotmunity — and steady access and exposure to innovative education 
programs and administrative models that appear effective with regard to 
employment and training objectives. , ^ 

Because of the relatively extended period of time 'it will take, -for 
joint CETA-LEA strategies to take hold, the proverbial plea for more 
stability, continuity, and predictability .1n CETA — or at leffst youth 
programming— becomes more compelling than ever, Pro§ress in CETA-LEA 
relations must be cumulative. Yet that Is tiifficult when tPffi terms of 
CETA-lEA agreements are uncertain until two weeks before programming is due 
to begin, budget levels are changed in mid-stream.' oi^ CETA staff are c&nstantly 
turning over. Strategically 1t is difficult when there is doubt about the 
durability of a national dolicy encouraging closer ties between edt^cation 
and manpower. J 

Of course, "th'e pl6a for stability in CETA is chrOnic; but even a 
stable CETA system would be no panacea. Other factors affect collaboration 
between prime sponsors and schools. Given that one of the important YEDPA 
objectives is to change the way schools do business with4-espect to providing 
employment and training services for ^uth, an Inevitable question is who 
should have authority over the money used to buy change. Should the money 
continue to be administered under the joint authority of schools and CETA 
prime sponsors, or should in-school programs under YEDPA be handled ^ 
exclusively by the educators? The costs of the first strategy (now m " 
effect) are already evident: friction between 'the two establishments and 
competition for the upper hand in deciding what programs are acceptable. 
But while the benefits of the second strategy might be more peaceful, 
relations between CETA sponsors and educators, the costs will almost 
certainly be excessive loss in efficiency in getting CETA sponsors and 
LEAs to work together, and in getting LEAs to incorporate employment and 
training objectives into their overall mission. This would be because 
increased isolation between the two institutions — schools and local • 
manpower administrators — would be inevitable without the joint CETA-LEA 
agreement, /device that creates however artificially, a very real, joint 



vested interest. ^ 
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